72                                  LECTURE II.

mediately to apply it to tlie purpose we have now
in hand, I must beg permission to enter a little
into the real nature of that distinction, and explain
the more prominent points which it presents.

And, first of all, we remark, that the knowledge
which we obtain through intuition, is direct, imme-
diate^ and presentafive; while that which we obtain
through the logical understanding, is indirect, me-
diate, and representative. The difference that
exists between knowing a thing immediately by
a direct intuition, and knowing it representatively
by an idea, conception, or definition, is one which
it is of great importance for us rightly to apprehend.
Those of you who are at all acquainted with the
history of the long controversy about perception,
and especially that most admirable dissertation on
it by Sir W. Hamilton, are well prepared to enter
into this distinction with ease, and with the fullest
conviction of its reality. Let me take the case of
perception, then, as our illustration.

It was long supposed, as most of you are aware,
that we become acquainted with the various objects
of the material world around us by means of an
intervening image or idea. This supposition re-
tained its hold on the philosophical world for many
centuries. And even when the belief in an image
or idea, separate from the mind itself, was re-
nounced, still the same theory continued to exist in
a modified form. Locke, for example, distinctly held
that the mind is occupied solely with ideas; and
even Dr. Thomas Brown, although he came after